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EDITORS' TABLE. 
editors: a. s. Packard, jr., and e. d. cope. 

In our last number we called attention to the status of the 

modified organization of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, which was adopted four years ago. We also referred 
to a document relating to it, which was recently issued by a 
majority of a meeting of the council of that body. We criticised 
this document adversely, but did not enter into a detailed exami- 
nation of it, thinking that the general confusion of ideas and 
unworthiness of sentiment to be found in it, were too self-evident 
to require refutation. Since, however, many of the members of 
the academy have voted to support the policy which is embodied 
in it, some of whom have not understood its drift, while others 
have not even read it, we give space to a criticism of some of its 
salient points. 

From the positions assumed by the author of this document, 
we select the following: 

(i.) "Under the letter and spirit of the by-laws, the professors 
constitute, in fact, a class of beneficiaries of the academy. * * 
It is not apparent that it is essential to the prosperity of the 
academy to admit any class of its beneficiaries or subordinates to 
participate in the administration of its affairs. Nor is it manifest 
that their studies or the performance of their prescribed duties 
would be facilitated by their being made members of the council 
for life " (p. 9). Imagine language like this addressed to the acad- 
emicians of Paris or St. Petersburg ! And the presence in the 
council of two paid employes of the academy at the present time, 
has never disturbed any one's composure, probably because they 
are not likely to be candidates for professorial honors. 

(2.) " Those students who are not obliged to follow a vocation 
for a livelihood are not in need of the benefits of a professorship, 
or of the Jessup Fund, to enable them to pursue their studies in 
the academy " (p. 9). So then, Hebert and Gaudry, and others, 
are not eligible to chairs in the Jardin des Plantes and the Sor- 
bonne, because they are rich ; and so with many others in all 
parts of Europe ! But there are reasons other than the posses- 
sion of pecuniary means, why a man should not be a professor in 
the academy; for, 

(3.) "The professors are to have custody of all the collections 
in the museum, worth together, possibly, a quarter of a million 
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of dollars. They give no valuable security or pledge to be for- 
feited should they fail to preserve the integrity of the collections. 
* * No better opportunity can be offered to tempt men to 
enrich their private cabinets at the expense of the academy than 
this proposition presents. It is not prudent to expose the 
property of the academy to such chances without any check or 
protection under its own laws, and confide it unreservedly to the 
purity and incorruptibility of the professors and the laws which 
inflict punishment for larceny and burglary." The author of this 
language does not seem to be aware that it must excite astonish- 
ment in the minds of scientists everywhere, and that it is a 
boomerang which recoils upon the policy he supports. If there 
is any class of persons to whom property of an academy of 
sciences should not be entrusted, it is the amateurs and collectors 
who do not make original research their profession. Now too 
lax in administration of a collection, some accident occurs; then 
too strict in their surveulance, collections become practically 
inaccessible. Not knowing the value of material from the stand- 
point of research, they accumulate show collections, and neglect 
the fields where science reaps her true harvests. The true scien- 
tist does not care to possess collections, excepting so far as they 
are necessary for th,e prosecution of research, and depredations 
on museums do not come from this class. Once in charge of a 
museum of importance, they naturally take pride in it, and spare 
no pains to preserve in it all records of scientific work. This can 
never be felt by the mere employe, nor by the average corporation 
trustee. Neither class can criticise the work of the specialist as 
the specialists can each other. Not to enumerate self-evident 
truths, the sum of the matter is, that this document desires the 
exclusion from the administration of the collections, the only per- 
sons who are competent for the work. It demands security 
from these, while none is required at present from men who are 
entirely ineligible. 

We do not believe that a majority of the members of the 
academy are prepared to sustain the above positions, but suspect 
that their votes have been influenced by consideration of the 
three following very misleading statements, which form the 
recapitulation at the close of the paper under consideration. 

(■I.) We quote: "It is notorious that the Academy, since its 
beginning in 1812, has been managed chiefly by, and always in 
the interest of its experts, those members most distinguished for 
their learning, and students" (p. 10). This we deny; and in 
evidence state that instead of its being managed by its experts, 
there are, at present, in a council normally of twenty-three mem- 
bers, but four who make the pursuit of science their business, 
but two of whom are officers of the academy, and only one of 
whom is a curator. Moreover, the by-laws expressly provide 
that the prospective professors shall not be members of the coun- 
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cil. Whether it is managed in the interest of the specialists may 
be inferred from the fact that most of these gentlemen do then- 
work at private houses and do not place their collections in the 
building of the academy. It is undoubtedly to the interest of the 
original investigator, at the present time not to work there, and 
many reasons for this may be elicited, on enquiry, by any one 
interested in pursuing this part of the subject. 

(2.) It is objected, in various paragraphs that "the effect of the 
proposed alteration will be to make the council ultimately con- 
sist of twelve professors elected by the council for life and the 
eleven officers of the academy elected annually for one year. 
The officers of the academy will always be a minority in the 
council, and when one person fills two offices this minority will 
be more decided." In our opinion this provision is an important 
element in the proper administration of the affairs of an academy 
of sciences. The development of science being the primary 
object of the institution, those persons who devote their time to 
it should constitute a majority of its management, while others 
may be called in as important aids and counsellors. In institu- 
tions having other objects it is customary to call in scientific 
experts as aids, but not to make them a majority of the manage- 
ment. It is also evident that the specialists are the best, if not 
the only critics of each other's conduct, while the supposition that 
they will combine to plunder the academy, is preposterous. But 
here let us observe, that as the by-laws provide that the council 
shall elect the professors, the matter is in their own hands as to 
what class shall be in the majority. Hence the statement that 
the new by-law discussed, at once creates a majority of professors 
in the council, is erroneous. And it was on this false issue that 
the late election Was probably decided. It will be very easy to 
rectify any defects of this part of the plan, if necessary. 

(3.) " The appointment of professors cannot be reasonably 
expected until endowments for their compensation have been 
obtained." This proposition has been put forth ad nauseam by 
the opponents of the plan under discussion. Having excluded pro- 
fessors from council, they ask for applications, and because there 
are none, expect us to believe that the plan "has failed" for want 
of funds. They ignore the fact that the curators who now per- 
form the more laborious part of the work of the proposed professors 
are not salaried officers, though they employ one of their own 
number to fulfill certain duties. They forget that one professor 
has been appointed and is performing his duties. They do not 
realize, perhaps, that the learned conservator of the conchological 
section is, in all important respects, professor at the present time. 
And such has been the advantage of this arrangement, that that 
department has expanded into the most extensive one in the 
institution. Why cannot other departments be similarly admin- 
istered ? The scientists of the city who are working in their 
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own studios are certainly not getting salaries for it ! It is to the 
advantage of the academy to utilize, if possible, all these now 
scattered ways and means. And is it not a reflection on human 
nature that suggestions to this end should be looked upon as 
" Macchiavellian schemes for selfish ends," or attempts to obtain 
control of the academy's collections ? We want no better evidence 
than such language, to show that something more important 
than money is wanting here. The need of something else was 
very evident during our Centennial, when enormous collections, 
which might have been had for the asking, were allowed to be 
taken to Washington under our very eyes. 

We close with an allusion to the opinion expressed in this part 
of the paper, that " the professors would be the only experts who 
would have free access to the collections." There is no provision 
to this effect expressed or implied in the by-laws or the proposed 
alteration of them. The by-laws provide for the reverse. The 
privileges now enjoyed by members of the academy would not 
be restricted in the least, but would rather be increased through 
the additions to the collections which would follow. The new 
by-law simply protects the new material which may hereafter be 
obtained through the exertions of a professor for purposes of re- 
search, from distribution through the museum, before it is used, 
and specifies who shall use it first. This is simple justice, and it 
will ever remain the condition on which the academy's collections 
can be increased in any important degree. Expectations of ob- 
taining collections in any other way are illusive. By new material 
is not meant material new to the museum, but that which is new 
to science. At present, this entire subject, which is the working 
basis of the institution, is thoroughly misunderstood. It is not 
well to fear the granting of these privileges, for it is a question of 
their being enjoyed by a few persons or by none at all. No two 
persons can use the same material at the same time, nor can its 
first use be enjoyed by more than one person. 
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Notes on New England Isopoda. 1 — In this paper we have a . 
list, with notes on the distribution, of forty-three species of 
Isopoda found on the coast of New England (including one which 
has not yet been observed south of Labrador), jfanira spinosa 
and Leptochela rapax are the only new species described. Of 
these forty-three species, ten have been found only south of Cape 
Cod ; fifteen are common to both sides, and eighteen appear only 
north of the cape, and eleven occur on the European shores. 
Of these eleven, Tanais vittatus has been found south of the 

1 Notes on New England Isopoda. By Oscar Hargf.r. Proceedings of the United 
States National Museum, 1879, pp. 157-165. 



